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Eyes  of  Faith 


Your  doubts fears , 
worries  — despair ! 
All  of  them  will 
be  banished  after 
reading  this  mans 
inspiring  revelation 


By  Herman  M.  Immeln 


Director  of  Social  Welfare  for  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 


Editor’s  Note:  Herman  M.  Immeln 
is  one  of  the  most  noted  workers  for  the 
blind  in  this  country.  He  is  the  head  of 
the  Social  Welfare  Department  of  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind, 
the  largest  institution  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  Stales.  He  directs  all  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  Association ,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  sale  of  the  workers’  products, 
which  must  necessarily  be  in  the  hands 
of  seeing  people.  He  has  under  him 
forty-two  executives,  and  has  supervision 
of  about  five  thousand  people. 


ONE  might  ask  what  I  have  to  live  for,  as  at  the 
outset  of  my  life  I  was  struck  down  by  misfor¬ 
tunes  such  as  rarely  come  within  the  experience 
of  a  human  being. 

I  was  a  lad  of  six,  watching  a  baseball  game  in  Hart¬ 
ford.  A  ball  flew  out  and  grazed  my  cheek.  It  was 
not  much  of  an  injury,  but  I  was  frightened  and  ran 
home  yelling.  To  distract  my  attention  my  mother  gave 
me  a  dime  to  spend  all  on  myself. 

The  coin  banished  the  pain  at  once.  As  it  was  near 
the  Fourth  of  July  I  decided  to  invest  my  dime  in  fire¬ 
works  and  bought  three  rockets. 

With  great  delight  I  set  off  two  of  the  rockets,  but  the 
third  only  sizzled  on  the  ground.  As  I  bent  down  to 
examine  it,  it  suddenly  exploded  in  my  face. 

I  remember  a  confusion  of  doctors,  nurses  and  weep¬ 
ing  parents.  When  I  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  bear 
the  shock,  I  was  gently  told  that  I  would  never  again 
be  able  to  see  through  my  right  eye. 

At  the  age  of  six,  calamities  are  quickly  forgotten. 
I  learned  to  get  along  with  one  eye,  and  continued  in 
school  and  at  play,  as  if  nothing  serious  had  happened. 

Six  years  later,  we  were  living  in  South  Farms,  near 
Middletown,  Connecticut,  where  my  father  was  in  the 
)  building  business.  Again  I  was  watching  a  ball  game. 


A  thunderstorm  came  up,  and  the  spectators  scattered 
for  shelter.  I  ran  over  to  the  street-car  shed  in  the 
park,  and  was  about  to  jump  aboard  an  empty  car. 
As  my  foot  was  on  the  step  I  noticed  a  dead  crow  lying 
between  the  seats. 

“A  farmer  must  have  shot  it  and  tossed  it  there,”  I 
remember  thinking. 

As  this  explanation  flashed  into  my  mind,  a  terrific 
flash  of  lightning  shone  right  before  me. 

IT  was  as  if  a  wall  of  dazzling  fire  had  reared  itself  with 
a  sudden,  unearthly  force.  I  had  but  an  instantane¬ 
ous  impression  of  this  flame,  an  impression  like  the 
snapshot  of  a  camera,  then  I  was  conscious  of  a  tremen¬ 
dous,  dull  blow  and  knew  no  more. 

They  found  me  thirty  feet  away  from  the  car.  The 
left  side  of  my  body  was  burned;  my  skull  was  frac¬ 
tured,  and  my  left  eye  was  crushed. 

For  three  days  I  was  unconscious.  I  woke  up  with 
my  head  and  body  completely  wrapped  in  bandages 
and  so  numb  from  the  pain  that  I  could  not  realize  to 
what  extent  I  had  been  injured.  It  was  only  some  time 
later,  when  I  began  to  feel  alive  again,  that  I  could  ask 
what  was  the  matter  with  me. 

The  doctors  and  my  family  ( Continued  on  page  62) 


I’ve  gone  through  the  same  thing  with  my  Polly.  Don’t  worry— I’m  sure  all  he  needs  is 
a  good  laxative.  Give  him  Fletcher’s  Castoria  tonight.” 


“Mary!  I  followed  your  advice — and  you  ought  to  see  the  smiles  around  here 

this  morning!” 
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‘Mary — I  just  don't  know  what  to  do  with  Junior.  He  whines  like  this  all  day  long. 

And  he  hasn’t  one  BIT  of  appetite!” 


“I’m  so  glad,  Sue,  Fletcher’s  Castoria  is  really 
the  ideal  laxative  for  children — it’s  made  espe¬ 
cially  for  them.  You  see,  many  laxatives  made 
for  grown-ups  are  too  harsh  for  the  delicate  system  of  a 
child — and  often  do  more  harm  than  good.  Fletcher’s 
Castoria  acts  gently  yet  thoroughly.  And  I’m  sure  Junior 
loved  the  taste  of  it — all  children  do.  The  signature 
Chas.  H.  Fletcher  is  always  right  on  the  carton.’’ 


Mother,  from  babyhood  on — there  is  no  better  first-aid  for  colic  due 
to  gas,  for  diarrhoea  due  to  improper  diet,  for  sour,  or  acid  stomach, 
for  flatulence,  or  for  the  beginning  of  a  cold,  than  a  good  laxative. 

There  is  no  better  laxative  for  children  than  Chas.  H.  Fletcher’s  Castoria. 

\ 

CASTORIA 

The  children’s  laxative 

•  from  babyhood  to  11  years  • 
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entreaties  for  another  chance.  But  this 
plea — the  story  of  this  mere  wisp  of  a 
girl  grown  old  through  fear  and  suffering, 
moved  me  as  nothing  had  ever  done 
before. 

She  sat  nervously  waiting. 

«  It  seemed  no  time  for  extended 
comment. 

“Suppose  you  go  home  and  rest,”  I 
told  her  quietly.  “Rest  in  the  assur¬ 
ance  I  will  do  all  that  is  not  in  conflict 
with  my  oath  of  office  to  help  you — ” 

She  had  given  me  her  Astoria  address. 
I  knew  the  address  of  Congressman 
S - . 

“I’m  sure  that  his  suggestion  is  a  good 
one,”  I  added.  “I  hope  you  will  go  to 
Washington  personally.  His/introduction 
will  get  you  into  the  Attorney  General’s 
office.  Tell  your  story  ‘there  exactly  as 
you  have  told  it  to  me — that's  why  the 
President  has  the  pardoning  power,  in 
order  that  justice  may  be  tempered  with 
mercy.  Later  you  will  near  from  me.” 

•  Nina  Danski  bade  me  good-night — a 
grateful,  hopeful  look  in  her  eyes. 

The  ferry  boat  upon  which  a  special 
cabin  is  provided  for  use  of  the  Com- 

•  missioner  of  Ellis  Island,  was  being  held 
for  me. 

But  I  sat  at  my  desk  after  she  had 
gone,  staring  out  upon  the  lighted  torch 
of  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

What  a  symbol  of  hope  for  the  in¬ 
coming  immigrant!  What  an  accusation 
of  failure  to  the  deportee. 

I  REMEMBERED  the  breezy  October 
*  day  in  1906  when,  after  the  untimely 
death  of  my  father,  my  mother,  my  brother 
and  two  sisters — how  we  had  come  to 
America;  come  through  this  same  Ellis 
Island — taken  up  the  struggle  against 
poverty  upon  the  East  Side. 

In  that  single  year  more  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  immigrants  came  to  American  shores. 
What  contrasts  there  would  be  if  all  their 

‘  fates  could  be  compared.  How  many 
there  would  be  who  had  found  success 
and  happiness!  But  alas  for  the  Danskis 
- — those  who  had  gone  down  in  the  woes 
of  maladjustment !  * 

It  was  late — I  was  long  overdue  at 
home.  I  had  evening  engagements.  But 
they  dwindled  in  importance.  I  was 
thinking,  as  I  left  the  building,  on  the 
boat,  of  Nina  Danski;  of  that  Christmas 
on  Staten  Island;  the  death  of  Baby 
William  Danski,  of  Vanda  Danski,  the 
elder,  the  murder  of  little  Tony — of  the 
old,  broken  man  in  Philadelphia  whose 
wife  waited  by  the  window  in  the  rock¬ 
ing  chair  where  she  had  made  hats  and 
feathers. 

The  following  day  I  took  immediate 

-  action. 

It  was  unnecessary  to  request  a  trans¬ 
fer  of  Nina’s  father  from  Philadelphia. 
I  knew  from  the  regular  procedure  that 

•  he  would  be  on  Ellis  Island  at  the  end 
of  the  week. 

My  recommendations  were  made 
directly  to  authorities  in  Washington. 
Meanwhile,  I  informed  Nina  by  letter 
how  to  have  a  bond  prepared  in  order 
that  her  father  might  return  home, 
pending  action  upon  his  petition  for  a 
pardon. 

The  case  had  come  up  during  an  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Immigration  Laws 
which  was  taking  more  than  usual  in- 

•  terest  in  deportation.  More  than  18,000 
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Dr.  Eckhart  heads  a  great  internal 
clinic  in  Vienna’s  chief  free  hospital; 
medical  author;  leading  member,  Vienna 
Society  of  Internal  Specialists. 


Harsh  Laxatives  had 
weakened  ker~  dangerou; 


M.  J.,  a  young  woman  of  26,”  re¬ 
ports  Dr.  Eckhart,  “told  me 
she  had  been  subject  for  years  to 
headaches,  indigestion,  biliousness. 

“She  avoided  social  activity.  Was 
under  her  normal  weight.  Had  little 
strength.  Cathartics  had  weakened 
her — dangerously. 

“Her  stomach  juices  were  flowing 
too  slowly  ( cause  of  coated  tongue  and 
indigestion)  .  .  .  there  was  no  healthy 
muscular  reaction  in 
her  intestines 
(cause  of  con- 

stipation )  .  .  .  O 


O  In  your  stomach, 
Fleischmann’s  Yeast 
makes  the  juices  flow 
more  freely  . .  .Then  it 
strengthens  the  mus¬ 
cles  of  your  intestines 
.\  .  Also  softens  the 
waste,  so  it  can  be 
excreted  more  easily. 


Copyright,  1934, 
Standard  Brands 
Incorporated 


persons  were  being  deported  within  the 
fiscal  year  of  the  Government.  I  had  the 
authority  to  stay  deportation,  but  not  to 
prevent  it.  Only  the  President  of  the 
United  States  could  save  Nina’s  father. 

In  the  middle  6f  the  following  week, 
however,  the  bond  for  Anton  Danski’s 
temporary  freedom  had  been  filed  and 
accepted.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Nina,  who 
came  for  him  and  took  him  away  at  a 
time  when  I  was  in  the  city  on  official 
business. 

Meanwhile,  Congressman  S -  and 

others  were  urging  the  Presidential  par¬ 
don.  When  it  arrived,  the  week  before 
Christmas,  I  almost  felt  that  I  shared  it 
as  a  recipient  of  the  mercy  it  seemed 
to  convey  from  the  administration.  I 
immediately  telegraphed  Nina,  and  went 
home  to  spend  the  holidays  with  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  deepest  gratification  that  I  had 
been  able  to  play  a  humble  part  in  bringr 
ing  it  about. 

My  official  capacity  prevented  my 


reproduction  of  official  letters  and  doc¬ 
uments  in  connection  with  the  case.  But 
I  heard  entirely  unofficially  that  the 
President,  who  was  told  Nina  Danski’s 
story  by  a  high  Government  Official,  was 
deeply  moved;  that  he  took  a  special 
interest  in  granting  the  pardon. 

TO  those  who  may  ask  what  hap- 
*  pened  to  Nina  Danski,  I  have  a  pleasant 
surprise  for  you.  Certainly  it  was  a 
pleasant  one  for  me — one  I  shall  never 
forget,  that  I  shall  treasure  as  a  mental 
memento  of  Ellis  Island  throughout  the 
years  to  come. 

It  came  in  the  form  of  a  letter — two 
pages  written  by  hand  in  a  girlish  scrawl. 
It  came,  not  as  an  official  letter,  but 
as  a  personal  note  to  my  residence  in 
New  York. 

I  hope  it  will  serve  as  a  sort  of  spir¬ 
itual  reward  to  all  who  have  followed 
the  story  of  this  courageous  girl.  Here 
at  is,  just  as  she  wrote  it: 


Eyes  of  Faith 

( Continued  from  page  6) 


were  soothing.  Everything  would  be  all 
right. 

But  still  the  bandages  were  around  my 
head,  and  even  when  they  were  removed 
for  dressing,  I  still  seemed  to  be  in  dark¬ 
ness.  One  day  I  asked  abruptly: 

“Is  my  eye  hurt?” 

“You’ll  be  all  right,  don’t  worry,”  the 
doctor  said.  And  the  nurse  said,  “You’ll 
be  all  right,  don’t  worry.”  And  when  my 
parents  came  they,  too,  told  me  not  to 
worry.  I  would  be  “all  right.” 

But  they  need  not  have  tried  to  keep 
the  truth  from  me.  I  knew  what  had 
happened.  'The  flash  of  lightning  had 
taken  away  the  sight  of  my  other  eye. 
I  was  blind! 

WHAT  is  one  to  do  when  one  becomes 
blind?  What  is  one  to  do  when  first 
one  eye  is  removed,  and  you  are  thank¬ 
ful  that  you  still  have  some  vision;  then 
the  other  eye  is  lost  to  you,  and  you  find 
you  can  no  longer  see  the  world,  the 
world  you  now  realize  you  love  so  well? 

You  who  have  your  sight  may  think 
that  I  had  nothing  much  to  live  for. 
But  you  are  mistaken. 

I  was  fortunate  in  having  been  brought 
up  in  a  wholesome  environment  and 
taught  the  principles  of  right  living 
Even  though  I  was  only  twelve,  I  had 
already  become  dimly  conscious  that  I 
had  been  brought  into  the  world  by  my 
Creator  for  a  purpose.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  I  had  to  do,  something  to  fulfill, 
and  I  would  be  a  coward  to  permit 
mistortune  to  keep  me  from  it. 

Not  for  a  moment  did  I  permit  myself 
to  be  despondent.  Perhaps  you  will  say 
that  this  was  a  precocious  reaction.  I 
don’t  think  so.  The  Bible  tells  us  that 
boys  achieve  manhood  at  the  age  of  thir¬ 
teen.  If  we  find  that  they  generally  do 
not  do  so,  it  is  because  they  have  not 
the  responsibility  that  will  bring  out 
their  manhood.  But  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  me  was  sufficient  to  hasten  my 
maturity. 

I  became  the  cheerful  one,  who  tried  to 
console  my  parents  and  my  friends.  I 


told  them  there  was  nothing  to  worry 
about.  I  would  indeed  be  all  right.  All 
I  asked  of  my  parents  was  that  I  be  sent 
to  a  school  where  I  could  study. 

My  physical  reaction  to  blindness, 
however,  was  something  I  could  not 
easily  dispel.  It  was  an  indescribable 
feeling.  It  was  not  darkness  that  I 
felt;  but  the  sort  of  dense  blackness  you 
experience  when  you  bandage  your  eyes 
tightly  and  strain  to  see. 

My  dreams  also  were  affected,  and  my 
nights  were  troubled  by  visions  of  fall¬ 
ing.  I  was  continually  falling,  without 
ever  reaching  the  bottom 

Three  weeks  after  the  accident,  I  was 
well  enough  to  enter  the  Connecticut 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Hartford.  I 
had  determined  to  go  forward  with  my 
life,  and  I  had  the  faith  that,  in  spite 
of  what  had  happened  to  me,  I  would 
be  permitted  to  justify  my  being  born. 

I  began  new  and  strange  courses  of 
study.  I  did  not  mind  them.  I  was 
eager  to  know  everything  that  would 
fit  me  for  my  new  life.  I  learned  to  read 
Braille,  the  raised  type  used  by  the 
blind.  I  learned  certain  handicrafts, 
chair-caning  among  them.  I  studied 
music  and  learned  to  play  the  horn. 

After  a  term  at  the  Hartford  school,  I 
went  to  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  in  Watertown,  Massachusetts, 
where  I  worked  so  zealously  that  I  com¬ 
pleted  a  high  school  course  in  two  years. 
I  spent  another  year  at  the  Normal 
School  of  Music,  where  I  studied  piano, 
organ,  voice,  and  piano  tuning. 

Nor  did  I  permit  my  blindness  to  bar 
me  from  recreations.  I  liked  hiking, 
swimming,  fishing  and  football.  I  en¬ 
joyed  all  these  sports.  We  played  foot¬ 
ball  with  a  bell  fastened  to  the  ball,  so 
that  we  were  able  to  follow  it.  While 
swimming  I  safeguarded  myself  by  re¬ 
membering  shore  “landmarks,”  which  I 
had  fixed  before  going  into  the  water. 
I  would  first  determine  the  way  the 
wind  blew;  then  I  would  listen  for  any 
sounds  that  might  come  from  the  land, 
such  as  cowbells,  the  creaking  of  weather- 


My  dear  Commissioner  Corsi: 

Daddy,  mother,  little  Vanda  and  I  want 
to  thank  you  for  making  possible  the  grand¬ 
est  and  happiest  Christmas  of  our  whole 
lives. 

Incidentally,  we  have  a  surprise  for  you. 
Luigi  wants  to  thank  you,  too. 

We  were  married  Christmas  Day.  Think 
of  that !  Luigi  came  back  from  Italy  for  the 
holidays.  None  of  us.,  dreamed  he  was  in 
New  York.  He  found  me  because  I  went  to 
our  old  neighborhood  on  an  errand  for  Daddy 
after  your  wire  about  the  pardon.  We  are 
the  happiest  family  in  all  the  world — and 
Luigi  and  I  are  sailing  for  Naples  imme¬ 
diately  after  New  Year’s  Day. 

We  feel  that  you  and  Congressman  S - 

should  be  saints  if  two  men  ever  were,  and 
we  thank  you  from  the  depths  of  our  grateful 
hearts. 

Happy  New  Year. 

(Signed)  Nina  Danski  Monica 
Anton  Danski 
Mrs.  Anton  Danski 
XXX  (Made  by  little  Vanda.) 

The  End 


vanes,  the  playing  of  music.  In  this  way  I 
was  always  able  to  return  to  the  shore, 

I  found  the  wind  an  invaluable  help 
to  me,  an  agency  truly  sent  down  from 
heaven  as  a  guide. 

The  full,  friendly  strength  of  the  wind 
was  borne  in  to  me  when  I  later  attended 
Trinity  College. 

I  was  taking  a  walk  one  winter  night 
at  a  late  hour.  Snow  was  falling  heavily. 

I  walked  along  for  some  time  before  I 
suddenly  realized  that  I  did  not  know 
the  way  back.  The  pavements  were 
ankle-deep  in  snow,  and  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  my  stick  to  find  the  curb, 
or  any  other  familiar  object  that  would 
give  me  my  bearings.  So  I  walked  on, 
becoming  more  and  more  confused. 
There  was  no  one  about,  and  I  knew  I 
could  walk  on  for  hours,  perhaps  out 
into  the  country.  I  was  beginning  to 
feel  sick  from  the  cold. 

I  knew  I  could  not  be  far  from  home; 
and  yet  it  seemed  as  if  a  man  stranded 
on  a  desert  island  could  not  be  more 
isolated  than  I. 

THEN  suddenly  the  thought  occurred 
1  to  me  that  when  I  had  started  walking 
the  wind  was  on  my  right.  Here  was  a 
clue.  I  paused.  I  felt  the  wind  and 
set  my  course.  In  a  few  minutes  I 
bumped  against  a  fence.  I  knew  that 
fence.  It  bordered  the  street  I  wanted. 
In  fact,  I  had  been  wandering  on  that 
street  during  my  entire  walk. 

By  the  time  I  was  twenty- one,  my 
family  had  spent  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  on  me,  and  I  was  anxious  to  be¬ 
come  self-supporting.  I  returned  to 
Hartford,  and  decided  to  earn  a  living 
tuning  pianos.  By  offering  to  polish  a 
piano  free  with  every  tuning  job,  I 
worked  up  a  good  trade.  Then  I  organ¬ 
ized  a  dance  orchestra  in  which  I  played 
the  trombone,  and  this  brought  in  a 
little  additional  income. 

The  same  faith  with  which  I  began 
followed  me  through  these  formative 
years — formative,  that  is,  in  my  new 


^in  the  world  for  a  purpose  and  that  God 
would  not  permit  me  to  be  cut  off  from 
'achieving  my  life  work,  whatever  it 
might  be,  gave  me  all  the  strength  I 
needed.  When  others  pitied  me  I  smiled. 
.Why  should  I  be  pitied?  I  was  not 
abandoned.  I  was  being  taken  care  of. 
I  was  able  to  do  many  things  which 
normal  persons  did.  In  fact,  I  might 
perhaps  learn  to  do  them  better.  Emer¬ 
son  put  it  rationally  in  his  Essay  on 
Compensation.  He  said  that  whatever 
may  happen  in  this  life  there  is  always 
a  system  of  check  and  balance.  If  you 
lose  in  one  way,  you  make  it  up  in 
another. 

My  handicap  was  not  in  myself.  My 
.faith  had  borne  me  away  beyond  that. 
The  handicap  lay  in  the  fact  that  not 
every  one  believed  as  I  did.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  I  tried  to  better  my  position  by 
doing  piano  tuning  for  the  Hartford 
music  stores.  But  they  would  not  give 

*  me  a  chance.  They  were  all  very  cour¬ 
teous  and  considerate,  but  their  declina¬ 
tion  of  my  services  was  emphatic  and 
final,  just  the  same.  They  did  not  think 

'.that  a  blind  man  could  do  their  work 
adequately. 

However,  I  refused  to  give  up,  and  a 
few  days  before  one  of  the  busy  Christ¬ 
mas  seasons  I  went  to  the  late  Oscar 
Casey,  of  the  Sedgwick  Casey  Company, 
and  said  that  while  I  knew  how  he  must 
feel  toward  a  blind  man,  I  knew  he  was 
rushed  with  work  and  could  well  afford 
» To  listen  to  my  proposal.  This  was  that 
he  give  me  a  week’s  trial  without  pay, 
and  if  by  any  chance  I  damaged  a  piano, 
I  would  pay  for  it  in  cash. 

AAR.  CASEY  felt  himself  somewhat  cor- 
*  nered,  and  could  not  refuse.  He  put 
me  to  work  on  two  pianos,  the  actions  of 
which  had  been  burned  by  a  fire. 

I  repaired  the  instruments  and  tuned 
them  within  the  v%ek,  and  Mr.  Casey 
was  pleased  enough  to  keep  me  per¬ 
manently. 

.  After  working  with  Mr.  Casey  for 
‘  about  a  year,  I  attempted  to  enter  Trin¬ 
ity  College;  but  my  application  was  re¬ 
fused  because  of  my  blindness.  Even- 

*  tually  the  board  agreed  to  my  suggestion 
that  I  should  write  the  entrance  exam¬ 
inations  on  a  typewriter  and  describe 
the  geometric  figures  to  a  proctor  who, 
in  turn,  would  draw  them.  When  the 
examinations  came  I  could  pass  only  in 
English  and  German.  This  was  a  keen 
disappointment,  but  I  set  to  work  once 
more  and  tried  again  that  fall.  This 
time  I  was  successful  and  was  admitted 
to  the  college. 

Aside  from  my  studies,  I  was  most 
’  concerned  with  being  treated  by  my 
fellow-students  as  one  of  themselves.  In 

*  the  beginning  this  was  difficult,  for  they 
>  found  my  infirmity  in  their  way. 

But  at  this  time  the  United  States 
entered  the  war  and  our  college  had 
considerable  military  training.  I  vol¬ 
unteered  to  be  the  bugler,  and  it  there¬ 
fore  fell  to  me  to  get  the  boys  out  of 
bed  at  five-thirty  in  the  morning.  The 
resultant  horse-play  and  fun  helped  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  us,  and  in  the 
end  they  regarded  me  as  an  ordinary 
college  mate.  Later,  I  was  president  of 
,my  fraternity  and  a  member  of  the 
.senate,  and  these  offices  helped,  too. 

Imbued  as  I  was  with  the  feeling  that 


What  was  there  about  Kay  that  warm  July  night  that 
captivated  Jerry,  the  town’s  hard-to-get  bachelor?  If 
romance  is  passing  you  by,  read  this  true  story — 


Adorable  Kay!  Sticky  heat  waves 
don’t  interfere  with  her  popularity 
— she  knows  how  to  keep  herself 
attractive  to  men.  In  the  summer¬ 
time  she’s  especially  careful  to  take 
odorless  Ivory  baths.  For  she  real¬ 
izes  how  quickly  the  faintest  trace 
of  perspiration— or  soap  perfume 
— repels  a  man’s  interest.  It  was 
her  freshness,  her  feminine  dainti¬ 
ness  that  won  Jerry— and  now 
she’s  engaged! 

You  can’t  insist  too  strongly  on 
having  odorless  Ivory  Soap  beside 
your  tub  in  this  hot  weather.  No 
perfumed  or  “medicinal”  soaps, 
please!  For  their  odor  may  linger 
for  hours.  But  Ivory  leaves  your 


skin  fresh  as  a  camellia — with  no 
soapy  perfume  to  conflict  with  the 
fragrance  of  your  real  perfume. 

If  you  want  your  complexion  to 
have  that  fine-pored,  baby-smooth 
look,  wash  your  face  with  Ivory 
night  and  morning.  Ivory  is  pure 
—so  pure  that  doctors  advise  it 
even  for  the  super-sensitive  skins  of 
tiny  babies.  It  doesn’t  dry  up  the 
natural  oils  that  keep  the  skin 
young. 

For  a  few  spare  pennies  you  can 
get  a  whole  summer’s  supply  of 
Ivory  from  your  grocer.  Don’t  risk 
another  unpopular  date— start 
your  odorless  Ivory  beauty  treat¬ 
ments  today! 


Ivory  Soap 
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I  could  carry  on  a  normal  existence,  I 
did  not  draw  back  from  the  companion¬ 
ship  of  normal  girls.  I  had  equipped 
myself  with  the  knowledge  and  training 
to  do  most  of  the  things  seeing  people 
did.  I  could  work  machines  with  my 
fingers,  and  I  did  not  need  to  be  assisted 
with  the  ordinary  tasks  of  living. 
Socially,  I  could  take  part  in  entertain¬ 
ments,  and  I  could  dance.  Girls  did 
not  have  to  treat  me  differently  from 
other  boys  except  in  one  respect;  they 
had  to  let  me  hold  their  arms.  None  of 
the  young  women  who  knew  me,  or  to 
whom  I  was  introduced,  “turned  me 
down,”  as  the  saying  goes. 

In  all  my  friendships  with  women,  I 
never  tried  to  form  a  physical  conception 
of  them.  It  was  their  personality,  as  ex¬ 
pressed  through  their  voices,  which  im¬ 
pressed  me.  To  a  blind  man,  the  voice 
is  the  face.  Persons  may  try  to  hide 
the  expressions  on  their  faces,  but  the 
voice  will  almost  always  betray  them. 
The  voice,  as  heard  by  the  people  who 
do  not  see,  is  nearly  always  a  barometer 
of  character. 

Of  course  I  must  confess  that,  since  I 
was  once  able  to  see,  I  was  sometimes 
curious  to  discover  whether  the  girl  I 
had  been  with  was  considered  good  look¬ 
ing  or  not. 

AT  such  times  I  would  not  ask  about 
**  her  directly,  but  make  some  such  re¬ 
mark  as,  “Pretty  nice  girl  I  was  out 
with  yesterday,  wasn’t  she?” 

To  which  the  reply  might  be,  “Yes, 
pretty  nice,  but  not  much  on  looks.” 

I  graduated  from  Trinity  with  a  B.A., 
and  the  award  of  the  Terry  Fellowship, 
which  entitled  me  to  a  year  at  Harvard. 
The  following  year  I  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  with  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts.  Such  a  degree,  for  a  blind  man, 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind  in  New  York 
City,  and  I  was  appointed  assistant  to 
the  Director  of  Social  Welfare,  W.  I. 
Scandlin.  Upon  Mr.  Scandlin’s  death  I 
succeeded  him. 

In  this  institution,  where  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  working  with  people 
who  have  been  as  much  handicapped  as 
I  was,  I  have  found  my  greatest  happi¬ 
ness;  not  only  happiness  through  my 
work,  but  happiness  in  love.  For  there 
I  met  my  wife.  She  is  a  seeing  woman, 
and  is  the  head  of  our  music  department. 
We  were  drawn  together  at  first  through 
our  work.  Later  we  found  that  our  in¬ 
terests  had  grown  deeper.  While  our 
union  may  seem  unusual  to  others,  and 
my  wife  is  often  asked  how  our  mar¬ 
riage  came  about,  we  manage  to  get 
blong  pretty  much  as  other  couples  do. 
mly  wife  must  drive  our  car,  but  other¬ 
wise  I  have  trained  myself  to  do  every- 
Biing  else  around  the  house,  even  to  re¬ 
pairing  the  plumbing,  and  fixing  the  car. 
|t)ur  enjoyments  are  mutual.  We  like 
company,  music,  the  theater  (movies, 
too,  now  that  they  talk),  and  traveling. 
It  does  not  require  eyes  to  hear  poetry. 
It  does  not  require  eyes  to  smell  nature, 
to  feel  the  ruggedness  of  rocks,  the  vel¬ 
vety  smoothness  of  flower  petals.  Nor 
does  it  require  eyes  to  feel  the  shaggy 
fur  of  a  dog  or  the  tender  softness  of  the 
nose  of  a  horse.  There  is  only  one  mo¬ 
ment  when  I  am  apart  from  my  wife. 
This  is  when  we  are  in  the  open,  and  I 


understand  by  the  little  breathless  gasp 
that  comes  from  her  lips  that  she  is  view¬ 
ing  some  splendid  scene.  That  grandeur 
I  cannot  share  with  her. 

Of  precious  assistance  to  me  in  my 
adjustment  to  an  unseeing  life,  have  been 
my  dogs,  Dinah  and  Bella.  Dinah  is 
dead,  having  sacrificed  her  life  in  an  ac¬ 
cident.  But  Bella  is  still  with  me,  a 
beloved  creature  whose  little  whine  of 
greeting  is  to  me  the  salute  of  a  dear 
friend. 

Bella  is  a  German  shepherd  dog,  and 
is  one  of  the  first  dogs  that,  I,  in  my 
capacity  of  Welfare  Director  of  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind,  brought 
over  from  Europe.  She  is  one  of  those 
dogs  trained  to  lead  sightless  persons 
through  the  streets,  and  particularly 
through  traffic.  She  wears  a  harness  at¬ 
tached  to  a  rigid  handle.  By  holding 
this  handle,  I  keep  very  close  to  the 
dog,  and  thus  I  am  sensitive  to  her  every 
movement.  Bella  will  not  budge  if  she 
sees  traffic  in  the  way,  and  when  some¬ 
times  I  try  to  impose  my  judgment  on 
hers,  she  refuses  to  obey  me  and  pulls 
me  back.  With  Bella  at  my  side,  I 
need  no  eyes  to  permit  me  to  go  through 
the  city. 

Our  Association  is  providing  numbers 
of  these  dogs  for  blind  people  all  over 
the  country.  They  become  friends  of 
their  masters,  but  such  friends  as  seeing 
people  cannot  conceive  of. 

It  might  seem  that  whatever  crisis 
came  into  my  life  after  I  lost  my  eye¬ 
sight,  would  be  due  to  my  blindness. 
But  the  greatest  catastrophe  that  over¬ 
came  me  in  my  unseeing  state  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  my  lack  of  sight 

I  IKE  so  many  millions  of  my  fellow- 
*“  citizens  I  invested  heavily  in  Wall 
Street,  and  when  the  crash  came  I  lost 
not  only  my  investments,  but  all  my  sav¬ 
ings  as  well. 

That  meant  more  than  the  bare  state¬ 
ment  conveys.  My  wife  and  I  had 
bought  a  summer  camp,  “Maple  Nook,” 
in  Oakland,  Maine.  We  intended  this 
to  yield  us  an  income  in  our  later  years, 
when  I  no  longer  had  the  energy  to  cope 
with  my  present  work.  There  was  a 
payment  due  on  the  mortgage,  and  I 
was  wiped  out.  To  the  agony  of  this 
knowledge  was  added  the  fact  that  my 
wife  had  advised  me  against  buying 
stocks. 

I  was  at  the  camp  when  the  last  of 
my  money  went,  and  not  a  day  passed 
but  that  I  racked  my  brain  for  a  pos¬ 
sible  way  of  meeting  the  mortgage.  But 
there  seemed  no  way  out.  My  wife  had 
generously  said  that  we  would  make  the 
best  of  it;  but  there  did  not  seem  any¬ 
thing  to  make  the  best  of. 

One  evening  I  was  walking  down  a 
pathway  that  led  to  the  shore  of  the 
Belgrade  Lakes,  near  the  camp.  I  was 
in  a  more  depressed  state  than  ever. 
My  walk  brought  me  to  the  edge  of  the 
water.  As  I  heard  the  swishing  of  the 
waves  the  thought  suddenly  came  upon 
me  that  I  carried  substantial  insurance, 
and  that  the  report  of  a  blind  man  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  water  would  be  accepted 
without  much  questioning. 

The  impulse  to  drown  myself,  and 
leave  my  wife  the  competence  that  my 
death  would  bring,  was  very  strong.  I 
walked  closer  to  the  water.  The  waves 


lapped  on  the  shore  and  sounded  grimly 
inviting.  One  step  more,  a  relaxing  for  a  ' 
few  moments,  and  our  troubles  would  be  . 
over. 

But  as  suddenly  as  I  had  felt  the 
suicidal  impulse,  now  came  the  counter-  , 
acting  thought:  was  I  not  betraying  my 
Creator?  Was  I  not  leaving  the  road 
that  had  served  me  so  well  until  this 
time?  What  about  the  faith  that  had 
so  strongly  bolstered  me  ever  since  I 
woke  up  on  a  hospital  bed  at  the  age 
of  twelve,  and  found  that  I  would  never 
see  again? 

No;  this  was  not  the  way  out.  It  was 
the  easiest  way  out,  but  not  the  right 
way  out. 

For  twenty-three  years  I  had  been  a  • 
beneficiary  of  my  faith.  I  would  not. 
abandon  it,  and  myself,  now. 

I  turned  back  from  the  lake.  I  went 
back  home.  And  in  doing  so,  I  went  to 
my  redemption,  for  I  soon  after  found  ‘ 
that  I  had  enough  friends  to  carry  me  ► ' 
through  the  crisis.  It  meant  borrowing 
of  a  sort  that  I  had  never  yet  done,  but 
somehow  the  money  was  gathered  to¬ 
gether;  somehow  it  was  paid  back;  and  ‘ 
somehow  the  next  installment  of  the 
mortgage  was  paid.  Soon  I  had  strug¬ 
gled  clear  of  disaster.  I  still  have  my 
property,  and  there  is  now  no  fear  of 
losing  it.  *  »  ! 

THIS  faith,  to  which  I  have  held  on  so 
'  strongly,  has  enabled  me  to  be  of  some 
assistance  not  only  to  the  blind  in  my  ’ 
work,  but  to  well  men  too.  Some  of  my 
seeing  friends  have  come  to  me  and  said, 
“Immeln,  we  have  had  problems,  and  we 
were  very  much  discouraged,  but  know¬ 
ing  your  life  has  made  us  belittle  our 
troubles.” 

Not  long  ago  a  seeing  friend  lost  his 
job.  He  was  a  married  man  and,  in  one 
way  or  another,  the  ljss  of  his  position 
created  friction  in  his  family.  Through 
no  fault  of  his  own  or  his  wife’s,  their 
relations  became  very  strained.  He  came 
to  me  one  day,  and  after  telling  me  of 
his  troubles,  he  said,  “I  wish  I  could 
look  at  things  as  you  do.” 

I  told  him  exactly  how  I  looked  at 
things,  and  I  told  him  why  I  could  not 
let  troubles  get  the  best  of  me.  When 
I  had  finished  he  grasped  my  hand  and 
exclaimed:  “I  think  you’re  right.  If  you 
could  make  a  go  of  it,  I  ought  to  be 
ashamed!”  As  he  left  my  office,  his 
tread  sounded  firmer.  A  few  weeks 
later  he  got  a  job,  and  now  he  and  his 
wife  are  much  happier  people. 

The  confidence  that  I  have  in  my 
future,  I  try  particularly  to  impart  to 
the  blind  who  come  to  our  institution. 
They  seem  defeated  by  lack  of  faith.  I 
tell,  them  that  if  they  will  only  under¬ 
stand  that  they  can  fulfill  the  useful  '] 
direction  that  their  lives  have  been 
given,  irrespective  of  their  handicap, 
they  will  acquire  a  new  confidence.  In 
some  the  result  has  been  remarkable. 

I  recall  one  blind  young  man  who  came 
to  me  from  Bermuda,  very  despondent. 

I  talked  to  him,  told  him  something  of 
my  own  experience  and  of  my  beliefs, 
and  at  last  I  was  gratified  to  hear  his 
voice  brighten.  In  this  new  mood  we 
began  to  survey  his  position.  We  dis¬ 
covered  that  there  was  no  masseur  in  , 
Bermuda.  I  wrote  to  a  doctor  in  that  . 
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,  resort  and  asked  if  there  might  be  an 
opportunity  for  a  masseur.  The  doctor 
j  “replied  encouragingly,  and  we  put  the 
young  man  through  a  course  of  study. 
When  he  had  qualified  he  returned  home, 
jvery  happy  and  full  of  ambition. 

Another  young  man  came  to  me  from 
Chile.  I  made  him,  too,  come  to  a  reali¬ 
zation  of  the  forces  that  were  within  him. 
He  thereafter  became  so  inspired  with 
the  thought  of  restoring  the  confidence 
of  his  fellow  sufferers  that  he  is  now  one 
of  our  best  teachers. 

,  As  I  look  back  on  my  life,  as  I  have 
lived  it  so  far,  I  become  more  than 
ever  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  faith 
that  has  carried  me  along  to  this  point; 

*  and  it  is  a  point  at  which  I  have  received 
a  great  deal  of  happiness.  I  often  said 
to  my  mother,  and  later  to  my  wife, 
that  perhaps  what  befell  me  was  for  the 
best.  I  doubt  very  much  if  I  could  have 
done  what  little  I  have  in  the  world,  had  I 

j  ’.been  unhandicapped.  If  I  had  not  lost 
my  eyesight,  I  would  not  have  been  as 
ready  to  perceive  that  there  is  a  spiritual 
,  guidance  which  brings  a  purpose  into 

*  our  lives,  and  I  might  have  done  as  so 
many  others  have  done:  refrained  from 
regulating  my  life  in  accordance  with 
this  higher  purpose,  and  taken  the  usual 
short  cuts  around  difficulties.  I  have 

■  -worked  very  hard  in  my  life;  I  have  la¬ 
bored  continually  to  acquire  knowledge 
useful  to  me  and  to  others. 

Perhaps  if  I  had  remained  whole,  I 
'would  not  have  undertaken  this  work; 
I  might  not  have  known  why  I  should. 

TODAY,  whatever  I  do  must  have  a 

*  meaning  and  a  purpose.  Everything 
must  have  an  aim,  just  as  I  believe  there 
was  an  aim  when  I  was  brought  here  by 
my  Maker.  Even  when  I  go  out  for  recrea¬ 
tion  I  try  to  give  this  recreation  a  purpose. 

I  go  out  for  a  good  long  walk.  Why  do 
I  walk?  I  may  not  need  the  exercise,  and 
I  ckn  get.  plenty  of  fresh  air  sitting  on 
the  porch  of  our  house.  But  I  may  have  a 
problem  that  is  troubling  me;  there  may  be 
something  that  I  want  to  get  off  my  mind. 
During  that  walk,  I  think — I  try  to  solve 
I  *  my  problem;  I  try  to  get  that  something 
off  my  mind,  and  when  I  return  home  I 
sleep  better. 

You  see,  I  am  trying  to  live  in  time 
with  what  I  believe  is  the ’spiritual  scheme 
of  life.  Knowing  this  gives  me  the  as¬ 
surance  that  I  am  doing  right ;  and  knowing 
that  I  am  doing  right  gives  me  a  confidence 
in  myself,  a  confidence  which  is  a  con¬ 
quering  weapon  under  any  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  the  day’s  events  may  bring 
upon  me. 

It  happens  that  I  am  blind.  But  the 
same  realization  which  blindness  brought 
*  to  me  can  be  brought  about  by  any  other 
'  calamity,  and  the  same  realization  can 
conquer  any  calamity. 

Blindness,  or  any  other  trouble,  is  not 
an  affliction;  it  is  only  a  handicap.  Man 
can  overcome  handicaps.  But  to  do  so 
he  must  have  some  strings  to  tie  to.  He 
must  have  the  knowledge  of  a  spiritual 
direction  in  life  and  a  hope  of  a  hereafter. 
V  He  must  have  God! 

'Whatever  the  affliction,  possessing 
this  \onviction  must  establish  confi¬ 
dence,  a$d  a  faith  in  the  ultimate  purpose 
*of  one’s  xlife. _ _ 


Tke  men  wko  mislaid  ”  my 
telephone  number  .  .  .  are 
finding  it  again. 
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‘After  I  removed  the  7  stains  from  my  teeth,  the  telephone  started 
ringing  again.  I’d  found  a  new  beauty — a  new  popularity.” 


“rpHREE  months  ago  you  wouldn’t  have 
1  believed  we  had  a  telephone! 

“All  the  romance  I  got  then  was  out  of 
magazines.  And  in  them  I  noticed  art  ad  for 
Colgate's  .  .  .  \ 

“ It  told  how  everything  we  eat,  drink  and 
smoke  leaves  seven  kinds  of  stains  on  teeth  .  .u 
how  men  loathe  discolored  teeth  in  women.- 
“I  looked  in  my  mirror.  Sure  enough — my 
teeth  were  getting  dull  and  discolored  al¬ 
though  I  hadn’t  suspected  it  till  then.  So  I 
decided  to  try  Colgate’s. 

“I  liked  it.  It  was  refreshing!  Left  my  breath 
sweet!  And  almost  before  I  knew  it,  my  teeth 
were  so  white,  so  beautiful !  And  maybe  you 
think  I  didn’t  smile  and  show  them! 

“Then  the  telephone  started  to  ring  again. 
And  now  men  say  my  smile  is  dazzling.” 


Don’t  Gamble  With  Your  Charm 
Remove  the  7  stains  with 
Colgate’s — completely 
It  is  true — most  toothpastes  cannot  remove 
all  the  seven  kinds  of  stains.  For  most  tooth¬ 
pastes  have  only  one  cleansing  action — and 
one  isn’t  enough.  But  Colgate’s  has  two  ac¬ 
tions.  An  emulsive  action  that  washes  away 
many  of  the  stains  ...  a  gentle  -polishing  ac¬ 
tion  that  removes  all  the  others. 

\Try  Colgate's  for  ten  days.  Note  how  beauti¬ 
fully  white  and  lustrous  it  makes  your  teeth. 
And  at  20c  for  the  large-size  tube,  Colgate’s  is 
the  mbst  economical  of  all  good  toothpastes. 

* 

If  you  prefer  powder,  Colgate’s  Dental 
Powder  also  has  two  cleansing  actions, 
sells  at  the  same  low  prices. 


LISTEN  IN — “The  Colgate  House  Party.”  Donald  Novis,  Frances  Langford,  Don  Voorhees 
Every  Saturday  night 


:ustomers  wrote  their  own  orders,  she 
eot  by. 

Sometimes,  when  she  got  confused, 
the  young  German  who  made  the  coffee 
would  straighten  the  matter  out.  Coffee 
was  the  only  name  I  ever  knew  him  by. 
He  was  a  fine  looking  young  man  about 
twenty-one  years  old. 

Some  time  later,  I  was  going  into  the 
dtchen  and  met  Frieda  coming  out,  face 
flaming  and  tears  in  her  ^es.  As  I  en¬ 
tered  the  kitchen,  the  clief,  a  mulatto, 
md  the  second  cook  were  talking  in  some 
dnd  of  jargon  and  laughing.  They 
sobered  down  when  they]  saw  me,  and 
Chef  said: 

“Miss  Ann,  tell  tha^;  girl 
'rieda  to  go  home  and  stay 
there.” 

‘Why?”  I  asked. 

‘You,  a  married  woman,  and 
laven’t  noticed  why?”  he  asked 
n  return. 

In  some  confusion  I  went 
Dack  to  the  dining  room.  I 
ooked  at  the  girl  and  then  at 
Big  Bit,  who  nodded  her  head. 

After  the  busy  hours  were 
jver,  and  Frieda  was  gone  for 
he  afternoon,  we  sat  and  folded 
rapkins.  Big  Bit  broached  the 
■ubject. 


, 


Soiled  Angel 

{Continued  from  page  45) 

brother  had  found  out  about  it,  he  had 
been  furious  and  told  her  to  leave  his 
house.  So  she  had  come  to  this  city 
without  friends  and  no  plans. 

Right  there  and  then,  we  women  re¬ 
solved  to  see  her  through.  It  was  touch¬ 
ing  to  see  the  interest  those  waitresses 
took  in  getting  little  clothes  for  the  com¬ 
ing  baby,  and  how  each  one  of  them  took 
turns  in  staying  with  Frieda  in  that  dingy 
room  when  she  came  out  of  the  hospital 
and  before  she  went,  too.  And  none  of 
them  was  so  kind  to  her  as  Big  Bit,  the 
one  who  was  known  by  every  man  in  the 
city  according  to  what  the  chef  told  me. 

So  Frieda  had  her  baby,  a  nice  beautiful 


‘  KAISS  ANN,  don’t  you  think 
*  *  *  you  might  get  her  to  talk? 

;he  won’t  say  a  word  about 
lerself.  Couldn’t  understand  her 
nuch  if  she  did,  I  guess.  The 
)oss  has  taken  notice,  and  the 
quests  are  making  remarks.  See 
vhat  you  can  get  out  of  her.” 

I  tried  talking  to  Frieda  when 
he  came  back  in  the  late  after- 
uxm,  but  all  my  leading  up  to 
he  subject  met  with  silence  on 
ler  part,  except  that  she  was 
ot  married.  It  was  becoming 
ncreasingly  evident  that  she 
.hould  have  been  and  we  all 
elt  sorry  for  her — she  was  so 
oung. 

So  we  hit  on  a  plan.  Rose 
/as  to  follow  her  and  find  out 
v’here  she  lived.  This  plan  was 
arried  out.  Rose  followed  her  to  the 
ldest  part  of  the  city  where  the  trail 
nded  in  one  of  those  old  houses  flush 
dth  the  street,  three  stories  and  an 
ttic,  with  a  gallery  on  each  floor  and  an 
ron  railing  along  the  front  of  each  gallery, 
"his  was  the  oldest  part  of  a  very  old  city. 
?he  street  was  paved  with  cobblestones. 

Well,  after  we  found  out  where  she 
ived,  we  kept  an  eye  on  her  and  one  day 
ite  in  the  afternoon  Big  Bit  and  I  de- 
ided  to  go  to  her  room. 

We  found  Frieda  lying  on  her  bed  in  a 
flue  kimono.  She  sat  up  when  we  came 
a  and  started  to  cry.  Big  Bit  sat  down 
in  the  bed  and  put  her  arms  around  the 
;irl. 

Gradually,  little  by  little,  we  managed 
o  get  her  story.  She  had  left  Germany 
o  come  to  America  to  live  with  her 
uother.  On  the  ship  she  had  made  the 
cquaintance  of  a  young  man  who  took 

ocenc^  W’ 


Suggestions  Wanted  J 

The  policy  of  True  Story  Magazine,  since  its  very 
beginning,  has  always  been  to  invite  its  readers  to  partici¬ 
pate  actively  in  the  formation  of  its  editorial  policies. 

During  the  last  year,  in  addition  to  the  vibrant  and 
unique  true  stories  of  everyday  life,  which  will  always  be 
the  very  flesh  and  blood  of  T rue  Story  Magazine,  we 
have  brought  to  you  true  stories  of  many  famous  men 
and  women  of  the  past  and  present.  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Isadora  Duncan,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Rudolph  Valentino, 
Greta  Garbo,  Flo  Ziegfeld  and  Anna  Held,  Clark.  Gable, 
Mary  Pick  ford  and  Douglas  Fairbanks,  and  many  others, 
all  have  been  revealed  to  you  as  they  have  never  been  re¬ 
vealed  to  any  one  before.  Their  very  hearts  and  souls  have 
been  searched,  so  that  True  Story  readers  might  under¬ 
stand  the  true  drama  of  their  lives. 

We  would  like  our  readers  to  make  us  further  suggestions 
as  to  other  men  and  women,  the  true  stories  of  whose  lives 
they  would  be  particularly  interested  in  having  revealed  in 
the  pages  of  True  Story  Magazine.  Write  your  sug¬ 
gestions  to  the  Editor,  True  Story  Magazine,  1926 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 


was  poised  for  a  flight  up  north,  as  my 
husband’s  health  was  much  improved.  * 
I  was  pondering  on  this  as  I  prepared  to 
take  my  turn  at  going  to  Frieda’s  room, 
when  the  young  German,  Coffee,  came 
up  beside  me  and  asked  if  he  could  go 
along. 

In  some  surprise  I  said,  “Sure!”  We 
walked  along  in  silence  for  some  time,  and 
then  Coffee  said:  =*  , 

“Frieda  is  a  good  girl,  in  spite  of  all  this. 
She  was  young  and  foolish,  that  was  all. 

I  think  an  awful  lot  of  Frieda!” 

He  lapsed  into  silence  then.  I  hardly  " 
knew  what  to  say,  and  was  not  sorry  when , 
we  reached  our  destination.  He  must  have 
been  seeing  Frieda  without  our 
knowing  it  because  he  went 
straight  to  her  room  leaving 
me  to  follow.  We  entered  the 
room.  Frieda  was  sitting  in  a 
chair  with  the  sleeping  baby 
on  her  lap.  She  looked  like 
a  Madonna, 
over  to  the 
her  on  the 
not  appear 

made  a  han'^™  m'm1p  FT** 


* 


f 


Coffee  walked 
chair  and  kissed 
mouth.  She  did 
surprised.  They 
UOme  couple.  He 
seemed  a  good  young  man,  but 
I  was  not  gfire.  I  did  not  want 
the  girl  to  make  a  second  mis¬ 
take,  and  I  hurried  back  to  the 
restaurant  all  excited. 

W/ were  all  in  a  group  by  the 
water  cooler,  discussing  this 
latest  development  in  the  affairs 
of  Frieda  when  Coffee  came  in, 
and  told  us  in  his  quiet  way  that 
he  and  Frieda  were  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  and,  baby  and  all,  go  back 
to  Germany. 


boy.  and,  being  young,  she  had  no  trouble. 

How  we  all  spoiled  that  child!  We  had 
great  fun  thinking  up  names  for  him.  I 
can’t  remember  now  what  they  named 
him  or  if  Frieda  kept  the  name,  but 
they  all  loved  him.  Especially  Big  Bit. 
She  would  sit  and  hold  him  on  her  lap 
with  an  expression  on  her  face  hard. to 
analyze.  Once  she  started  to  cry,  rocking 
her  body  back  and  forth. 

“Oh,  Miss  Ann,”  she  cried,  “I  can  never 
have  a  baby!  I’m  not  fit.” 

Now  that  the  baby  was  here,  we  were 
all  wondering  what  to  do  about  him  and 
Frieda.  An  institution  was  out  of  the 
question,  and  to  send  her  to  her  brother 
was  impossible.  In  that  city  it  was 
desperately  hard  to  work  and  take  care 
of  a  young  baby,  besides. 

By  this  time  two  months  had  passed. 
The  carnival  was  a  thing  of  the  past  end 
everybody  who  was  anybody  was  lea\ing 


WERE  we  all  glad!  We  had 
a  wonderful  supper  after 
hours,  that  night,  to  celebrate. 
How  drunk  Big  Bit  and  Louise 
got!  How  Texas  talked!  And 
how  surprised  I  was  when  the 
boss,  who  was  there,  too,  pre¬ 
sented  me  with  a  beautiful 
hand-painted  dish  as  a  souvenir 
to  take  north  with  me.  I  have 
it  yet  among  my  treasures. 
The  chef  sang  and  Rose  danced, 
and  Coffee  sang  Ich  Liebe  Dick  in  a  pleas 

ing  tenor.  . 

A  few  days  later. he  and  Frieda  were 
married  at  the  minister  s  house,  and 
started  north  at  once  to  take  ship  for 
Germanv. 

I  have  no  way  of  knowing,  but  I  hope 
he  and  Frieda  lived  happily  ever  after. 

I  often  wonder  what  would  have  become 
of  Frieda  if  those  women  had  not  taken 
care  of  her.  And  all  of  them  beyond  the 
pale’ — especially  Big  Bit.  She  had  been  a 
woman  of  the  streets  in  her  y o u n 
but  she  had  a  wonderfully  kind  heart 
for  all  her  roughness.  Poor  thing!  * 
read  in  a  newspaper,  a  year  or  s#  l£t0r,. 
about  the  body  of  a  woman  dresJKi  m  a 
waitress  uniform  having  been  found  m 
the’  old  St.  Louis  cemetery,  &  suicide 
from  poison.  The  description 
Bit  exactly.  But  I  shall  never  forget/ner 
with  that  baby  on  her  lap  in  tHBmmffiW 


